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so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depo$ of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartfora and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisLe ComMuUNISM 
or CompLex MarriaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and sep d from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 











ONWARD! 





BY THEO. L. PITT. 
“Onward! After the Great Companions ! and to belong to them ! 


They too are on the road! They are the swift and majestic men ! 
they are the greatest women ! ” 


The Greatest Companions are the Angels of God ! 





Onward before thee, 
Gleameth thy path, 

Skies bending o’er thee 
May frown in wrath, 

Yet the light shineth 
From the far gate 

Where, for thy coming 
Fair angels wait. 

Onward ! right onward ! 
Turn not aside ; 

With those who linger 
Do not abide. 

They who would love thee 
With thee must go, 

Earnestly striving 
Sternly to know, 


What unto each is 
The meaning of life, 

What for to-day is 
The duty or strife. 


Yonder before thee— 
Seize with thine eyes— 
Infinite glory ! 
Thy calling’s prize. 
Haste to attain it ; 
Open thy heart, 
There let its fullness, 
New life impart. 

Up then and Onward 
To the bright band, 
Waiting to crown thee 

In that fair land! 


STICK TO FACTS. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

HE Holy Spirit. is emphatically a his- 

torical spirit, and if we come into fel- 
lowship with it, we shall imbibe a taste for his- 
torical discovery. It is called the Spirit of 
Truth. That reveals its essence. It is a 
Spirit that introduces exact account-keeping 
into everything. All that passes in our in- 
dividual lives, all that is going in literature, 
religion, and politics, is put on record, and 
kept in God’s memory, that is, in his Spirit of 
Truth. And so preparation is going on all the 
time, for bringing the world to judgment—for 
having settlements—for rewarding every man 
according to his works. There is nothing 
done in secret, but God knows it, and it is re- 
corded, and will come to light. _It is the spe- 
cial characteristic of the Spirit of Truth that it 
sees everything, and will record everything. 
Whether men remember or not, the Spirit of 
Truth forgets nothing; and its delight is to 
train us, if it can get possession of our hearts 
and minds, to go back into the past, into our 
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own history, and into the history of persons 
around us, and into the history of the world 
and the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Perfectionism had its birth in a historical 
discovery. The truth about that great his- 
torical transaction, the Second Coming, was 
discovered, and out of that discovery grew the 
doctrine of salvation from sin, and all the im- 
portant doctrines we hold. The reason why 
we have not any creed is, that our articles of 
faith are almost all historical facts. In regard 
to salvation from sin, the main question is, 
What was done when Christ died and rose 
again, and the Spirit was poured out? Is it 
true or not, that provision was made for salva- 
tion from sin? That is a question of history. 
And so whether Paul was actually saved from 
sin, and whether the Primitive Church was 
saved from sin, are questions of history. These 
questions are to be settled by a candid inves- 
tigation of the records, to see whether the facts 
are,one way or the other. I study the New 
Testament chiefly in the way of historical inves- 
tigation: in order to found my faith on facts, 
and not on speculations and philosophy. It 
was the special characteristic of Christ and 
the Primitive Church, that they dealt in facts, 
and that history was the foundation of their 
religion and their faith. 


To illustrate the bearing of facts: Christ 
said the Holy Spirit would “ reprove the world 
of judgment, because the prince of this world 
is judged.” ‘here is a historical fact, involving 
the day of judgment. Christ distinctly an- 
nounced that fact when he was laying himself 
upon the altar of sacrifice. He said, “ Now is 
the judgment of this world ; now shall the 
prince of this world be cast out.” The Holy 
Spirit will bring the world to judgment by con- 
vincing it of a fact which took place eighteen 
hundred years ago. The whole world is judged 
already in the judgment of its prince. It is 
only required to bring that transaction of eight- 
een hundred years ago to light, and the day of 
judgment with all its wonders will be upon us. 

If we wish then to please the Spirit of Truth, 
to live with it and enjoy it, and have boldness 
in the day of judgment, this is what we must 
do—we must get a taste for historical inves- 
tigation: we must love to dig up the past: 
and when we get hold of a fact in our own 
history, for instance, that has some important 
bearing, we must delight to follow it up, and 
pursue it just as far as we can. Every one of 
you will find sooner or later, that your own 
history is full of dramatic interest. God, the 
great artist, has planned and constructed it. 
There is a great deal in it that you have no 
idea of till you put things together, past and 
present. So with the history of those around 
you. Get a bird’s-eye view of some individual 
history, and there is nothing in fiction that 
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can equal it. Many things that have taken 
place inus and around us, seemed to have little 
or no significance at the time; but after we 
have gone by them years and yeats, and some- 
thing calls our attention back, and we get a 
long reach of view, we begin to see their sig- 
nificance, and they become unspeakably inter- 
esting. 

I hope the whole Community will resolve 
itself into a great historical society, and all 
join in a hunt with the Spirit of Truth, for 
facts in the past in regard to ourselves and 
others, and thus carry on the great business of 
the day of judgment as fast as we can. Let 
us keep our simplicity and not go beyond our 
depth, but be always on the alert for co-opera- 
tion with the Spirit of Truth in searching out 
the history of persons and things. 

We have persons among us who have be- 
longed to many different religious sects. Mr. 
B. has been a Methodist; Mr. S. a Second 
Adventist; Mr. H. an Episcopalian; and so 
on. My advice to all such is, that instead of 
seeking to denounce and criticise the denomi- 
nations with which they have been connected, 
they should study their history honestly, truly 
and patiently, and quietly ripen within them- 
selves a true judgment of those denomina- 
tions, founded on history and facts. 

Cultivate the love of history; not book-his- 
tory but fact-history. Cultivate the love of 
faithful book-keeping in everything. Of course 
the Spirit of Truth will not lead you off into 
mere fact-hunting for the sake of gratifying 
curiosity. There is a method in its investiga- 
tions. It will lead you into inquiry about facts 
that relate to the vital interests of yourselves 
and mankind. 

The Bible is the great backbone of history 
that every body ought to understand who wish- 
es to be in fellowship with the Spirit of Truth. 
You may study the history of the Primitive 
Church, and after that the history of the great 
transactions of the Second Coming ; then the 
history of the Bible and the workings of the 
Holy Spirit since that event. To come nearer 
home, you can take up the history of Revivals 
and Perfectionism and Communism. Gradually 
you will get a great unitary idea of history. 
You will connect together the history of God’s 
work in the Jews, and in Christ, and through 
the ages since the Primitive Church, and the 
history of the present gospel of the kingdom, 
grafting it on to the great tree of history 
which comes down to us in the Bible. 

We may learn how to pursue this study from 
our business of silk-winding. If you get hold 
of the right end you can reel off a long thread ; 
whereas if you poke in anywhere and break 
off a thread just as it happens, you will find 
things tangled. Take pains to start right, 
where God would have you, and where there 
is a certain preparation, and you will find you 
can reel off a whole skein easily. We are apt 
to think there is no skein—that history is noth- 
ing but a snarl. That is a mistake. The past 
of everything is in a skein, and if you will only 
find the right end of the thread it will unwind. 


To students of Geology there is a wonderful 
fascination in discovermg facts in relation to 
the state of things ages and ages ago, by the 
connections that are found in the rock strata. 





Geology is an attempt to read history out of 
rocks. ‘There is a great deal of just such fas- 
cinating work to be done by us in studying the 
history of God’s dealings with the world. He 
will help us. That is just what he wishes us 
to do—to go back and see what he has done 
in the ages that are past. ‘There is all the fas- 
cination of geology and antiquarianism in it. 

One man boasting over another says, “I 
have forgotten more than you ever knew.” It 
is true that the news which the world has for- 
gotten is infinitely more, and of greater inter- 
est, than what is current in the papers. People 
think that the news is just what is now passing 
—that anything which took place a week ago is 
not news. But there is news that is thousands 
of years old. What a piece of news the truth 
about the Second Coming is! Let us be wide 
awake for the old news—news of doings long 
ago buried and forgotten. 


THE GOSPEL OF INTERIOR LIFE. 


BY THEO. L. PITT. 
E are called to be students of the Gos- 
pel of Christ. What is the central 
fact of that Gospel? In what consists its pow- 
er and significance as a plan of salvation? It 
is, in the Revelation of an Inner Life. Christ 
came to reveal an inner world and an inner life, 
and to lead men out from the bondage of the 
outward and inane into which sin had brought 
them, to that world and that life. 

To those whom the Gospel of Christ has 
not come with unfolding and saving power, 
the spiritual world is vague and indefinite ; 
the outward world alone seems tangible and 
real. ‘‘ Noman,” says Christ, “knoweth the 
Father but the Son, and he to whom the Son 
will reveal him.” So no man knoweth that in- 
ner world, nor hath looked into that world 
with intelligent, definite vision, save the Son 
of God and he to whom the Son of God hath 
revealed it. Through Christ we know there is 
such a world ; for he came forth from thence. 
It is a world where God is; or rather it is a 
world in God—his presence and life pervade 
it. Christ said to his disciples, “The Father 
himself loveth you, because ye have loved me, 
and have believed that 7 came forth from God. 
I came forth from the Father, and 1am come into 
the world; again I leave the world and go to 
the Father.” 

Eighteen hundred years ago, Christ came 
into this world. Through a long course of 
years he had been training and developing the 
Jewish nation by a legal and prophetic dispen- 
sation, up to that degree of civilization which 
would enable him to manifest himself person- 
ally in humanity. When the time was ripe he 
“came forth from God”—* from the bosom of 
the Father,” from the interior world, the 
heaven of heavens where his home had been 
“‘or ever the earth was, even from everlasting” 
—entered into this world and into human- 
ity and became as one of the sons of men. 
Here he gathered round him a body of disci- 
ples, whom he instructed in the mysteries of 
his mission, and prepared for the revelation of 
his kingdom. As his outward personal work 
in this world drew to a close, he announced 
his departure from them, saying, “In my 





Father’s house are many mansions: if it were 
not so I would have told you. I go to prepare 
a place for you: and if I go to prepare a place 
for you, I will come again and receive you 
unto myself; that where I am, there ye may 
be also.” Passing from this world through the 
gates of the most cruel death, he entered 
Hades and preached to the spirits in prison 
there. From Hades he rose into that inner 
sphere from which he came forth. He did not 
return to this world after his death, as an out- 
ward man. “The world saw him no more.” 
He came to his disciples as a victorious, res- 
urrection-being, visible to them only interiorly, 
with the spiritual eye. After varied inter- 
course with them for forty days, during which 
he commissioned them to go into the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature, he 
ascended to the Father—the home of the 
morning stars and sons of God. 

Having thus revealed the inner life and the 
inner world, to this world, and to the faithful 
dead in Hades, at the end of forty years, after 
his disciples had canvassed this world and 
published the glad tidings committed to them, 
he came again the second time in the clouds 
of the inner heaven, with power and great 
glory. And he sent his angels, and gathered 
together his elect from Hades and from this 
world, or, as it is expressed, “from the four 
winds, from one end of heaven unto the other,” 
and transferred them to that inner, resurrection- 
sphere where he was, and to those mansions 
he had prepared for them. There he or- 
ganized them into his kingdom. There he 
crowned them with his glory and his love, and 
made them kings and priests unto God. There 
they have lived and reigned with him from that 
time to this—“ruling the nations with a rod of 
iron, and dashing them in pieces as a potter’s 
vessel.” There they have been preparing to 
come forth and take possession of this world, 
when the fullness of time has come, and invest 
it with the glory and beauty, and fill it with the 
life and love, of heaven. 

This is the Primitive Church—the New Jeru- 
salem. This is the world which the gospel of 
Christ reveals, and to which it invites us. 

How can we approach that world and be- 
come acquainted with the glorious beings 
who dwell together there? The true answer is, 
Through our hearts. We have called it an 
interior world. Interior to what? It is inte- 
rior tous. Itis not above us among the stars ; 
it is nowhere outside of us. It is within us. 

“ The Kingdom of God,” says Christ, “és 
within you.” As there is an outward and an 
interior world, so we have outward and in- 
terior sides to our life. We have outward and 
interior senses. Through our outward senses 
we look upon the world of matter—the visible 
universe. Through our interior senses—the 
senses of the heart—we look into the interior, 
invisible world, toward heaven and God. _Itis 
on this side of our life that we approach the 
Primitive Church. Through the gates of the 
heart “we come unto Mount Zion, and unto 
the city of the living God, the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, and to an innumerable company of an- 
gels, to the general assembly and church of 
the first-born which are written in heaven, and 
to God the judge of all, and to the spirits of 
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just men made perfect, and to Jesus the medi- 
tator of the New Covenant.” These are all 
interior tous. There is a door in our hearts 
which we may open and come into their pres- 
ence. At that door Christ stands and knocks, 
saying, “If any man hear my voice and open 
the door, I will come in to him and sup with 
him, and he with me.” Again, he says, ad- 
dressing the same inner side of us, “If a man 
love me he will keep my words: and my Fath- 
er will love him, and we will come unto: him 
and make our abode with him.” These pas- 
sages show the intimate fellowship we may 
have with Christ. The same fellowship we 
may have with him, we may also have with 
all the glorious beings who are with him in his 
Father’s house. This fellowship may be in- 
creased by turning our attention toward them 
and seeking their faces. We may become so 
developed in spiritual sensitiveness and recep- 
tivity as to enter into conscious personal ac- 
quaintance and fellowship with the men and 
women of the New Jerusalem. Our hearts 
may become so filled with the light and life of 
that world, that our inner vision will be com- 
pletely opened and we shall see God and the 
angels ; and when we see them we shall be 
transformed into their likeness and dwell with 
them forever. And thus the Resurrection will 
be attained. 

What a glorious revelation is this which 
the gospel brings us! Who can estimate 
its value? Whocan fathom its depths? Truly 
it is written, “Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him.” Who can fitly tell to his 
fellow-man of that world to which Christ 
invites us? Its glory is unutterable. But if 
we look through the Christ-door of our hearts, 
we can behold it, leading away into infinite 
depths—a realm of beauty and love, and the 
light and life of God. There is the throne of 
God and the Lamb. There glorious beings 
come and go, and hosts of bright ones throng. 
Avenues lead away from our hearts into that 
world, along which we can see glory surpassing 
glory till all is lost in the infinite light. There 
is the home of Genius and Poetry and Song. 
There music, with its mysteries, is born. Truth 
is from thence, and beauty is the effluence of 
its gates. All true love that enthrones the heart 
with rapture and joy, is but the inbreathing 
of the atmosphere that reigns forever there. 
From thence come the inspirations that lead 
us forth into new spheres of growth and action. 


THE CLAY CRITICISES THE POTTER. 





{Extracts from ‘‘ Miracles Past and Present.’’] 

As to the operation of the Spirit on human souls, 
there is nothing to be argued from the chemistry of 
the body, any more than the law of gravitation can 
hint as to the manner in which the lightning flashes, 
or the electric current darts and strikes. 

As to whether Moses and Elijah could ever have 
been visited by angels, there can rightly be no hint 
expected from rocks and fossils, unless it can first 
be shown that those rocks and fossils, at some time 
in their history, were what angels could have talked 
with by the Divine permission. ; 

The providence of God, as sparrows can ex- 
perience it, through the laws of nature, cannot be 
the measure of that providence as it adapts itsel! 





to living souls, and wraps man about with a care, 
which death is not to end, but only to manifest. 
And whatever the connections of man may be 
through his body with nature and seed-time and 
harvest, it is yet not inconsistent with them all, that 
at one time “ man did eat angels’ food.” 

There are Christian divines—blind leaders of the 
blind, surely—who hope to have the miracles of the 
Bible made more credible, by the result of a scien- 
tific controversy, as to whether creation occurred 
by development or by stages. But really, whether 
God made the world with his right hand or with 
his left, though a very curious inquiry, cannot 
possibly be any new light as to the way in which 
he may have treated primeval man when “he led 
him about, he instructed him, he kept him as the 
apple of his eye.” 

By his free will, or what feels like it, a man can 
turn and twist himself intellectually, to strange 
effect, and can get himself bewiidered by curious 
fantasies, and can even become like the absurdity 
of clay upon the wheel criticising the mind of the 
potter. At this present time there are hundreds 
of persons who think that, for acuteness, they are 
intelligences of mysterious growth, because they 
can ask themselves the question, “ Has God self- 
consciousness ; or is the Godhead a blind force ?” 
But actually, ability for asking that question was 
attained long ago, and twenty-five hundred years 
since was derided by a prophet in a text, which 
combines the subtlest philosophy with the rarest 
wit: “Woe unto him that striveth with his Maker ! 
Let the potsherds strive with the potsherd of the 
earth. Shall the clay say to him that fashioneth 
it, What makest thou? or thy work He hath no 
hands?” And what is there so like that fancy of 
ancient prophecy as the modern objection? “A 
miracle! God allow a miracle! Does not God 
live and act by laws?” And to this question the 
answer is, “Yes, by laws, and even also by his 
Spirit, which is like a combination of all laws in 
one.” * * * * + * + 

Goethe was a singular combination of worldly 
shrewdness, scientific perception, and poetic faculty, 
And, considering the manner of man he was, he 
was still more remarkable for what spiritual insight 
he had. Probably there is not a theological specu- 
lation-of the present day, and of scientific origin, 
with which his thoughts were not familiar. And 
he said, once, what may be considered as clenching 
all the vague, wandering argument of the present 
time as to the being of a God. And never did he 
say anything more characteristic of himself. It is 
a verdict on the evidences of religion, when esti- 
mated at their lowest. 

Argued out from history, and from the make of 
the world, and from human nature, there are certain 
lines of thought which converge at what cannot be 
anything else than a throne, whether thunderbolts 
be launched from it or not, and even though at 
present there be round about it the silence of that 
state wherein one day is “as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day.” 

And very likely it was in rebuke of some scoffers 
that Goethe said what has been referred to and 
which was this, “If there be not a God now, there 
will be one day.” 


RELIGIOUS MEETINGS IV NEW YORK. 


New York, Oct. 13, 1873. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :-—The Evangelical Alliance 
closed its working session on Saturday afternoon, 
and it has been on the whole, an interesting con- 
vention of the Protestant World. The unanimity 
among the various sects has been greater than was 
anticipated. True, the topics discussed have not 
been of a character to draw the lines sharply be- 
tween the various denominations. Indeed the 
meeting has been mostly occupied in the reading 





of essays on subjects previously given out by com- 
mittees appointed for that purpose. 

Consolidation. of all the evangelical sects, so 
called, was by no means contemplated by the 
founders of the Alliance. To agree to disagree, 
on what they call non-essentials, in the make-up 
of their creeds and formulas, was a shrewd meas- 
ure to secure non-interference with each other’s 
beliefs or disbeliefs. 

Some of the papers read exhibited great learn- 
ing and mental training. The paper on “ Chris- 
tianity and its Antagonisms,” by President Mc- 
Cosh, of Princeton College, will be read with 
profit and edification. When the subject of 
“ Protestantism and Romanism” was discussed 
the essays and remarks that followed disclosed, on 
the part of some of the speakers, a little of the bit- 
ter uncharitableness of past intolerance. The 
paper, however, produced by the Rev. R. S. Storrs, 
of Brooklyn, was highly applauded for its candid 
spirit. The first paragraph of the essay is worth 
remembering. He says: “It is always easy 
though always unsafe, to under-estimate the attrac- 
tive force of a system of belief adverse to your 
own.” Had all the speakers in the Clerical Con- 
gress given heed to the foregoing truth, there would 
have been little occasion for complaint of harsh 
criticism or unfair statements of adverse beliefs 
outside of the Alliance. 

Although this Convention of Protestantism has 
attracted the attention, one might say, of the civil- 
ized world to its deliberations, yet it must be con- 
fessed that many of the truest friends of the reli- 
gion its members profess, have been disappointed 
respecting its results. Many hoped and some be- 
lieved that the standard of religion and of religious 
experience of Protestant churches would be at 
least inquired into if not discussed. It is said, 
and I think truly, that however strong Protestant- 
ism is. in the abstract, it is proving itself extremely 
weak in the concrete; while its chief antagonist, 
the Roman Church, may be never so weak in the 
abstract it is very strong in the concrete. In the 
latter there is no schism in its body. Its faith isa 
unit. But not so in the Protestant churches. 
They may be united in generalities, but in the de- 
tails of social and spiritual life, there is more and 
more divergence. Unbelief or skepticism is now so 
prevalent within the church that it virtually stultifies 
spiritual life and progress. It is the deep, subtle 
sins of unbelief and solid worldliness, veiled 
from view by outward moral conduct, that are con- 
suming the vitals of Evangelical Churches. The 
protesting church cannot always stand on the de- 
fensive side. Its position is too negative. Its 
need is a positive faith. While listening to their 
criticism of the Roman Catholic Church, the 
thought occurred to me how refreshing it would 
be to hear that article in the Berean on “ Our Rela- 
tions to the Primitive Church.” Catholicism was 
at the bar of Protestantism, and that article seemed 
to me the true and only solution of the problem, 
‘“‘ What are we to do with the Papal See?” 

Notwithstanding these criticisms of the doings 
of the Alliance, I can see special providences in 
the movement that are harbingers of great good in 
the future. 

But the agitation of religious subjects is not 
yet over. This week the “Free Religionists” are 
to have a three days’ Convention, in which they can 
give utterance to pent-up thoughts on man asa 
religious being. 

The women, too, are to hold their great, or small, 
congress during the week for the purpose of en- 
lightening, strengthening and helping each other 
in the spheres to which heaven in its wisdom 
assigns them. But in conclusion I hope and pray 
that all these religious agitations will finally result 
in a steady, and healthy revival of good religious 
experience. G. C, 
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Facts Asout THE BrBLE.—A prisoner, condemned 
to solitary confinement, obtainel a copy of the Bible, 
and, by three years’ careful study, obtained the following 
facts : 

“The Bible contains 3,586,489 letters, 773,692 words, 
31,173 verses, 1,189 chapters, and 66 books. The word 
and occurs 46,277 times. The word Lord occurs 1,855 
times. The word Reverend occurs but once, which 
is in the 9th verse of the 111th Psalm. The middle 
verse is the 8th verse of the 118th Psalm. The 21st 
verse of the 7th chapter of Ezra, contains all the 
letters in the alphabet except the letter J. The finest 
chapter to read, is the 26th chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles. The 19th chapter of 2 Kings and the 
37th chapter of Isaiah are alike. The longest verse is 
the 9th verse of the 8th chapter of Esther. The short- 
est verse is the 35th verse of the 11th chapter of St. 
John. The 8th, 15th, 21st and 31st vérses of the 107th 
Psalm are alike. Each verse of the 136th Psalm end 
alike. There are no words or names of more than six 
syllables.” —Anon. 
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I like to see a man have a revival when he 
sets trees and writes verses and gets children, just 
as well as when he shouts in meeting and tells us 
“we are all poor critters.” We ought to work for 
a revival, I know; but when you get it, why, let it 
plant and sow, let it speak new words and lead on to 
a new dance. I have no objection to a man’s telling 
me he is faint and hungry, but I don’t want him to 
hide the fact by going around and shouting to the 
folks that they need a revival. Proclaiming the 
scarcity of bread don’t feed me. If aman has 
the real thing in him, let him do something that 
will bring coals to my brush-heap and yeast to my 
bread-pan. A. B. 


IN GOOD SOCIETY. 





O be a Communist is to belong to good society. 

It is to have Socrates and Plato for one’s 

companions—noblest of the Greek immortals. 

Read this from the lips of Socrates. He is rela- 
ting his conversation with Lysis and Menexenus : 

“T turned to Menexenus and said: Son of De- 
mophon, which of you two youths is the elder ? 

“ That is a matter of dispute among us, he said. 

“ And which is the nobler? Is that a matter of 
dispute too? 

“ Yes, certainly. 

“ And another disputed point is, which is the 
fairer ? 

“ The two boys laughed. 

“T shan’t ask which is the richer, I said, for you 
two are friends, are you not ? 

“ Certainly, they replied. 

“ And friends have all things in common, so 
that one of you can be no richer than the other, 
if you say truly that you are friends.”—Zys¢s or 
Friendship. Fowett’s Dialogues of Plato, p. 45. 





RESPECTING PEDIGREE. 


E have been accustomed to regard those 

who take pride in tracing back their gene- 
alogy to persons of note or distinction, as vain 
people, desirous of making up for their own lack 
of intellect by appropriating to themselves the 
achievements of their ancestors. There undoubt- 
edly is a vast deal of silly pride mixed up with 
such retrospections; but a distinction must be 
drawn between those who look back for empty 
titles, regardless of character, and those who seek 
among their ancestry for inherent virtues and well- 





merited distinction. The former are actuated by 
a vanity as empty as the titles they honor. With 
the latter, it is a scientific pursuit, for which we 
find abundant precedent in the Bible. There are 
many charts in the Bible which tend to show that 
the Jews were very particular, from their earliest 
history, to carefully preserve records of their 
lineage as indispensably necessary to keep pure 
their race. And the principles by which they 
guarded the parentage of their offspring were 
probably but little less stringent than the rules 
which prevented their intermarriage with the na- 
tions around them. Abraham’s careful selection 
of a wife for his son Isaac, and again Isaac’s selec- 
tion of a wife for his son Jacob, and many other 
such instances, are indications that the nations 
then existing, with regard to propagation, were not 
so lax as those of the present day. 

The scientific stock-raiser carefully keeps and 
confidently reverts to the pedigree of his animals, 
as the surest and most satisfactory means of 
determining their value; and it can scarcely be 
supposed that intelligent people trace out their 
ancestry for any other purpose than the satisfac- 
tion of demonstrating that they have inherited 
some of the valuable characteristics of those from 
whom they have descended. Thus, it is common 
to hear A. boast of the longevity of his grand- 
father or grandmother ; felicitating himself on his 
inherited health and hardihood ; while B. seeks in 
himself and children for family traits, to compare 
with those of even more remote ancestors. The 
almost universal desire of men and women to 
know that they have come from a good stock, 
seems so engrafted in their hearts, that it appears 
as natural as the love and respect for one’s parents. 
And as the character of the fruit is determined by 
that of the parent-stock, what can be more natural 
than that the intelligent fruit should desire to 
know something of the stock from which it sprung ? 

A. E. 


COSTS OF COMMUNISM. 





ROBABLY one of the things least under- 
P stood by casual inquirers, is the cost and 
conditions of membership in our Community. To 
persons who are discontented with their present 
situation in the world, or sanguine and curious to 
experiment in novelties, it looks like a very sim- 
ple thing to make up their minds and “join the 
Community.” All that need be said, is—‘* We 
are sick of the world; your people seem to be 
happy ; we like your principles, as far as we know 
them, and now we are on hand to join.” Not un- 
frequently persons apply for admission on the bare 
information that it is a religious Community, and 
without any further inquiry as to its terms and 
objects. 

Whatever may be the case with other institu- 
tions, ours does not admit of such superficial treat- 
ment. Joining us is a matter of serious moment 
to both parties, and cannot be undertaken with too 
much deliberation, or too thorough an understand- 
ing of the interests involved. In the same hasty, 
blindfold way, two of Christ’s disciples asked to be 
allowed to sit, one on his right hand and the other 
on his left hand, in his glory. Jesus answered with 
true insight, “Ve know not what ye ask. Are ye 
able to drink of the cup that I shall drink of, and 
be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized 
with ?” 

This is precisely the kind of answer that is sug- 
gested to us, when we find persons seeking incon- 
siderately a connection with the Community. The 
conditions of membership with us are equivalent 
to those which Christ instituted for his disciples, 
viz., the forsaking of all, and absolute devotion to 
the Kingdom of God ; and when persons think they 
can accept of these terms, it may still be asked, 





with deep meaning, Can you drink of the cup, and 
be baptized with the baptism which we are called 
to, as pioneers of truth? 

By way of suggesting consideration to those who 
see only the pleasure-side of Community life, we 
will name some things which are sternly opposite to 
all worldly notions of comfort, and which require a 
self-denial rarely conceived of. 

In the first place, the freedom to enjoy, which it 
is supposed must exist in a society where “all 
things are common,” has its counterpart in .the 
giving up of all things, which Communism de- 
mands of every individual. This feature is apt to 
be overlooked, while the imagination of the in- 
quirer dwells only on the union and plenty which 
he sees involved in a Community organization. 
The fact that this result is based on a previous 
sacrifice of all private interests, is not appreciated. 
In the actual working of Community, however, we 
are led to realize the “forsaking of all;” and 
find that the se/fdenial, z. ¢., the sacrifice of pri- 
vate individuality, is quite as broad as the general 
and common well-being. There is in Community 
the largest liberty for love and generosity, but no 
liberty for selfishness and seeking one’s own. Ifa 
person can shift his sensibility to happiness, so that 
it will forget private wants and find gratification in 
the public service, and the prosperity of the whole, 
then Community is exactly his place. But those 
who enter with their eye mainly on private luxury 
and pleasure-seeking, are courting special disap- 
pointment. True Communism is the worst hell 
such persons can easily find. It has nothing for 
them but arrest and crucifixion till their motive is 
changed. Community holds out abundant pleas- 
ures and rewards, but only for the spirit which can 
enjoy and sacrifice for the good of the whole. It 
does not reserve even the common comforts of life 
for selfishness. 

One of the essential institutions of Community 
is criticism—a system of truth-telling between 
the members by which every one has his faults 
told him, and any bad spirit or insincere practice is 
held up to the free censure of all. This is the long 
cherished custom of our Community, and it will 
be readily seen is essential to its existence. If we 
are to live together in such intimate combination 
as Communism involves, there must be means pro- 
vided for harmonizing and perfecting each other in 
the relation. Such a provision is only found in 
the right and the love of free criticism. But while 
this system is so necessary to Community health, 
it is also as disagreeable to the mere sensitive na- 
ture and personal feeling of individuals as can well 
be imagined ; it should be carefully reckoned, at 
least by those deeply involved in egotism, among 
the costs of Community life. In the constant 
family contact of our society it will be sure to 
bring out all the concealed littleness, as well as re- 
duce all the hard corners of character. It is in fact 
equivalent to the judgment—bringing every hid- 
den thing to light—treating every one just as he 
really is, and searching out evil from all our past 
and present life. None should forget that in look- 
ing toward Community they are seeking a tribunal 
which detects evil, and deals with it truthfully. 

In some cases persons have joined the Commu- 
nity, apparently with a full understanding of these 
conditions and liabilities, who yet found themselves 
unprepared for their practical working, and after 
some unpleasant experience in the Community 
have withdrawn. We regret such a course of 
things in any case, and hence, would faithfully ap- 
prise those who are looking toward us, of the 
real facts. We shall do what we can to fas- 
ten their attention on the conditions of improve- 
ment, and make them count the cost. We know 
that a true Community, such as heaven is made of, 
is well worth any cost that can come to us in this 
world ; but it persons engage with us in seeking it: 
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we entreat them to do so with their eyes open. 
We should prefer to hold a friendly acquaintance 
and correspondence with persons for a long time 
outside of the Community, rather than that they 
should enter it on a hasty impulse, to become dis- 
satisfied by subsequent experience. G. W. N. 


Frank Leslie says “the educated part of the 
South is really more disposed toward Socialism 
than any other section of the country.” 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—H. J. S.,the head of the fruit department, is 
busy with his men gathering apples. Happy man 
who harvests fruit in early October! If there is 
anything next to love and words of approval it is 
to pick apples in the warm southerly wind, when 
maples are red, chestnuts are yellow, and the ash 
trees are purple. Apples are not particularly abun- 
dant this year, but what there are seem to be well- 
colored. Red Astrachan, Baldwin, Spitzenberg, 
Bailey Sweet, Cayuga Red Streak and Newtown 
Pippin have done the best of all. The last named 
variety is bearing enormously. We have waited 
twenty years for it to show what it can do. It has 
taxed our patience, and we have paid the tax; 
whether wisely or not remains to be seen. 


—In 1865 Mr. Henry Thacker gave our me- 
chanics his idea of a machine for cutting green 
corn from the cob preparatory to canning. 
After considerable study Messrs. Burt and Dunn 
succeeded in producing a machine that would shave 
the corn from ears of a uniform size. By assorting 
the ears into three or four different sizes and 
gauging the machine to their dimensions as wanted, 
it performed its work so well that a patent was ob- 
tained on it. However, on presenting the machine 
to corn-packers abroad, it was rejected because of 
its inability to work on all sizes of ears without 
assorting them. This stirred the inventive genius 
of Mr. Burt, and he remodeled the machine, so 
arranging the knives that by the aid of a hand- 
lever, they could be easily and quickly adjusted to 
any sized ear. The machine worked very well ; 
with its aid one man accomplished as much as 
eight persons working in the usual way of cutting 
the corn from the cob by hand. So much for our 
invention. A clever man by the name of E. Watt, 
living in New Jersey, is the maker of the corn- 
cutting-machine which we now use. He has con- 
densed and improved our machine. For our hand- 
lever attatchment, he has substituted coil-springs 
which adjust the knives automatically to the differ- 
ent sized ears. The rod for pushing the ears 
through the circular knives he has also improved 
by making it work in a socket. But to be appre- 
ciated the machine should be seen working. The 
one we are using is driven by steam-power ; a man 
feeds in the plump, white ears as fast as he can, 
and the stripped cobs, like a flock of shorn sheep, 
bound to the floor in quick succession, while the 
milky corn pours into the clean wooden bowls 
placed below to receive it. The work is so well 
done as to leave little to be desired, and we con- 
gratulate the successful improver of our invention, 
on his skill and success in giving the trade so good 
a corn-cutter. 


—What a blessing is a good dentist—one who is 
skillful, scientific, and enthusiastic for his work! 
Such a blessing have we of the O. C., and we have 
often wished to tell of it, especially after having a 
defective and troublesome tooth put into good, 
sound, working condition by means of judicious 
“treatment” and a “mallet-filling.” If a tooth is 
past all hope of saving, our dentist will take it 
out with “neatness and dispatch;” but his forte 
lies in saving teeth, and making them peaceful and 





useful members of the body. It is astonishing how 
amere wreck of a tooth, a fang as it were, can be 
built up by means of a mallet-filling and restored 
to symmetry, if not beauty, and made to do good 
masticating service. Experience has proved that 
the nerves are practically non-essential to the pres- 
ervation of the teeth, and in many instances must 
be destroyed and removed in order to save the 
tooth. It is well known that a tree will grow and 
bear fruit, after decay has destroyed its heart. 
Its vitality and circulation are chiefly in the 
sap and circumference ; a tree in this respect seems 
to be analogous to the teeth ; when properly filled, 
they have a vitality irrespective of the nerves 
that preserves them from decay. Have youa 
“ molar,” an “incisor ” or “ bicuspid” that is sen- 
sitive and troublesome and that cannot be filled in 
its present state without aggravating the trouble ? 
Go toa skillful dentist and have the nerve removed 
(a painless operation when skillfully done) and then 
that tooth, whatever its place or office, with a mal- 
let-filling, will become a useful servant, and a 
means of keeping you perpetually good-natured 
and thankful. Conspicuous among the many im- 
provements for facilitating the filling of defective 
teeth, are the “automatic plugger,” and the 
“ Electric Burring-Engine.” These are cunning in- 
ventions, the latter greatly lessening the labor of 
preparing the teeth, and the former reducing the 
operation of filling. 


—Financial panics, like fire, try men’s works, 
and not unfrequently discover a hollow interior. 
when all was solidity to outward view. Perhaps 
some of our readers may like to know how the 
late crisis affected us. While we have several hun- 
dred thousand dollars invested in manufacturing 
operations, we must unavoidably feel the influence 
of such financial storms. Our busiest time of 
year is September. In that month all our prin- 
cipal industries are generally so active that we 
have for several years required the use of more or 
less borrowed capital during the summer and au- 
tumn. This we have obtained from our banks, and 
by taking, contrary to our usual custom, four or 
six months’ credit, on our principal articles of raw 
material. The temptation has been strong to make 
permanent use of our credit in this way, and so 
extend our operations beyond the limits set them, 
if we should wait until the requisite capital should 
be earned. But a Community like ours cannot 
afford to run risks, and, two or three years ago we 
determined to work into a position in which we can 
pay cash for everything we buy. A considerable 
gain in this direction has been made, but not 
enough to prevent our feeling the recent financial 
crash, in the sudden stoppage of remittances from 
our customers. For the first ten days of the 
month we received only about a quarter of the 
money due vs, and which in ordinary times could 
be confidently counted on. Having a considerable 
sum to pay inthe shape of notes coming due, it 
seemed for a few days as if we could scarcely meet 
our obligations promptly, but providentially re- 
ceiving a loan and other means from unexpected 
sources, the critical point was turned, and all our 
legal obligations promptly met. The payment of 
many of our small debts has been delayed be- 
yond the customary period ot thirty days, but 
we are now making collections fast enough to 
soon catch up with them. At one time we were 
puzzled at the outlook as to supplies of currency 
for paying off our numerous work-people, but the 
dearth of exchange on New York in the West 
caused some of our customers to send us currency 
by express so that we had plenty for all necessary 
purposes. But the unpleasant sensation of finding 
ourselves liable to sympathetic cramp when Wall 
street is undergoing a convulsion ; of worrying fora 
few thousand dollars when ten times as much is 
due us from-prompt paying customers, leads us to 





renew our resolution of getting at once in a situa- 
tion to “pay as we go.” Then, if the whole coun- 
try becomes bankrupt, the worst that can happen 
to us, will be a temporary cessation of manufac- 
turing; but having no debts to pay we can live on 
mush and apple-sauce and wear our old clothes until 
better times. Our cause is too precious to risk in 
the arena with the bulls and bears, and we shall 
gladly bid good bye one of these days to the credit 
system with all its allurements. 

—Who does not know that love is enhanced by 
temporary separations? Even lover’s quarrels are 
said to keep it glowing, which must be because by lit- 
tle jars the lovers are thrown apart—the magnetic 
current is interrupted—and so comes occasion fora 
new rush and effervescence of affection. There isa 
coquetry which is affection’s true instinct. It pushes 
off, not to repulse ; it draws away, not in dislike ; it 
is contrary, only to tempt the réaction of love. A 
young wife is disconsolate in prospectof the neces- 
sary absence of her husband for a week. But my 
mother would say to her, “It is a happy thing for 
you both. It will keep your affection fresh.” She 
used to advocate the royal style of bed-chamber, one 
for him and one for her. We knew a lady once 
whose husband did business across the seas, and 
their wedded life was a blissful courtship “long 
drawn out.” As many voyages as he made, so 
many honey-moons they had, and their letters read 
like a novel. We are not sentimentalizing now; 
this action of love is a law. It is strange then that 
people should think that the affections are crushed 
and extinguished by the social arrangements of 
Communism. They are rather cultivated and 
raised to a higher power. Occasions which make 
love declarative increase its strength ; routine is its 
greatenemy. The lady inthe Graphic, pictures the 
mothers here as resigning their babies into the 
common charge and remaining themselves in the 
“ vestibule of love and care,’”’ and she wonders how 
they can consent to be relieved from their re- 
sponsibilities at such a cost. Now as to the care, 
these mothers know that they are exercising the 
wisest kind of care in accepting the advantages of 
combination in bringing up their little ones; they 
see day by day that it is a care which makes them 
good and healthy and happy. And as to love, the 
only danger is that it will be too much drawn out 
and warmed into sensibility by the action of the 
law we have referred to. We are in the “ drawing- 
room” occasionally when the mothers take their 
babies from there, which is now at five o’clock, an 
hour earlier than in the long days of summer. 
The babies are all in that charming stage, that 
stage of high enjoyment, when they begin to take 
steps, when pictures delight them and they can 
imitate the inarticulations of the dog and “ bah-bah.’ 
Playing all unconsciously, the door opens and one 
mother comes and then another. Now what beam- 
ing faces all round! Playthings drop, and by chairs or 
by wainscoting, by feet if they can, and on all-fours 
if any quicker, they find their mothers’ arms, and 
love’s effervescence fills the room. Our own pulse 
runs high and we think if these women have 
waited awhile in the “vestibule” it was only to 
enter the second veil at last. This would bea 
pitiful scene we admit if it boded discontent to- 
morrow, but it does not. In the morning the ba- 
bies will take their breakfast from their mothers’ 
hands and then go to their common room with eager 
zest. There they find each other, their playthings 
and their foster-mothers, whom they love only less 
than the ones that gave them birth, and a real at- 
mosphere of content. _ 

WALLINGFORD. 


Friday, Oct. 3.—The printing of Messrs. Osgood 
& Co.’s book, “Twenty Thousand Leagues Un- 
der the Sea,” was finished to-day. A party of four 
from O. C. was warmly welcomed this afternoon. 
N. proposed that we get a set of oar- 
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locks for our boat like those used on the skiffs at 
Oneida lake ; so to-day a pair were forged, with 
some improvements on the pattern. Mr. B. fin- 
ished them up, attached them to the oars, put 
sockets into the edges of the boat for the oar-pins, 
and then took a row to try them. He pronounces 
them “perfect,” and says the women can now 
learn boating. With the new oar-locks it will be 
safe for them to go anywhere on the lake. 

Monday, 6.—This afternoon we had one of the 
heaviest and most driving of thunder-showers. 
Out-door business is brisk these days. As we 
are liable to have a frost any night, the principal 
point of interest is the grape crop. This is more 
easily disposed of this season, as the grapes are 
taken to market in baskets just as they are cut from 
the vines, instead of being trimmed and packed in 
crates or boxes as heretofore. We find a ready 
sale for them at seven cents per pound. 

Thursday, 9.—A strong north wind drives the 
white-caps into a merry dance on the lake. The 
water is high and roily from the late heavy rain. 
Toward evening four of our young women, unaided 
by manly arms, took a boat ride up to Barbacue 
Spring and back—a distance of overa mile. Carrie 
A. rowed all the way up, and A. E. V. pulled them 
back without being in the least tired. 





ONE MORE WORD ABOUT FLIES. 





Eau Claire, Wis., Oct. 11, 1873. 

DEAR FRIENDS :—I have been very much inter- 
ested in your articles on the fly plague, because I 
sympathize with your attempts to drive the flies as 
the flea and louse have been driven, “into the 
outer darkness.” Let me give you a piece of my 
experience, though it is late in the season. My 
room, with a southern exposure, and the window 
open day and night, has been free from flies all 
summer, though in the adjacent kitchen and din- 
ing-room there have been millions. I explain this 
by the following observations. 

1. Flies hate light. You find them in dark 
corners, dark passages, dark holes, never in blaz- 
ing sunlight. 

2. Flies hate a draught. They are attracted 
by effluvia, and like close air, while wind beats 
them about and gives no promise of anything to 
eat. Set up a tent on the prairie, making a little 
oasis of darkness and dead air, and in an hour it 
will be full of flies. Where do they come from? 
From down in the grass where it is dark and still. 
In England I have seen multitudes in the close 
lanes, overshadowed with trees and branching 
hedge-rows, of which there are so many in that 
country. But you never find them in the open air 
and light. 

3. Flies like all kinds of dirt, particularly de- 
composed organic matter. A kitchen full of scraps 
and grease, a dining room with an unctuous cloth 
and steaming viands, a sick room, full of pestifer- 
ous odors and effluvia of every sort, are their para- 
dise. Where there is perfect cleanliness, flies, if 
they come at all, will lie torpid, as they do in unoc- 
cupied rooms during the hot weather, and because 
there is nothing for them to eat in such a place, 
they will leave as soon as light and wind are intro- 
duced. Hence, though these annoying enemies 
are all around us, certain conditions are necessary 
to bring them very near. Make your room clean, 
let in plenty of light, and keep a thorough draft, 
and you may be as safe from flies as from the 
devil. I don’t believe in traps or poison. I think 
they remove hundreds, only to invite millions. 
Light, wind and cleanliness, are God’s fly-extermi- 
nators. c..b. J. 


“I’m so thirsty,” said a boy at work in a corn. 
field. “Well, work away,” said the industrious 
father, “ You know the prophet savs, “ Hoe, every 
one that thirsteth.”—Harfer’s Weekly. 











INBREEDING OF HORSES. 





HE following is from the new work entitled 
“The Perfect Horse,” by William H. H. 
Murray : 


In reference to the matter of inbreeding, I am 
inclined to think that not only should it be done 
between members of the trotting family, but that it 
may also be done with profit in the case of blood 
relations. I know that many have strong preju- 
dices against this, and that physiologists claim that, 
in the human family, it is attended with grave and 
lamentable results; but to my mind, the case does 
not seem to be made out. In the first place, it 
should be remembered that marriage in the human 
family cannot be regulated as in the case of ani- 
mals. You cannot elect and discard at will. Other 
than scientific principles prevail to bring about the 
union. Hence it comes about that faults and weak- 
nesses, both as to the mind and body, are increased, 
instead of decreased; and the child suffers in a 
double measure from the infirmity of either parent, 
because he represents the infirmity multiplied by 
two. But, in the case of brutes, the election of 
partners for the union can be arbitrary, and so im- 
perfections avoided, and excellences gieatly and 
quickly increased. The cases are so unlike, you 
perceive, that it is not fair to reason from the one to 
the other. But, in addition to this, certain facts 
exist of a character to cause one at least, to sus- 
pend his judgment. The world began with a sin- 
gle pair; and, in the human family, inbreeding, and 
that, too, of the closest kind, must have been the 
rule. Who can doubt but that the perfect pro- 
duced the perfect ? 

The Jews were forbidden to marry with foreign 
nations; and in the earlier parts of their histo- 
ry, when under the government of the patriarchs, 
and comparatively few in numbers, it is fair to sup- 
pose that intermarriage must often have been 
between blood relations. But the Jews, instead of 
losing stamina and constitutional vitality, have 
held their own in numbers and mental character, 
while a thousand nations have perished. Europe 
also furnishes us with further data. There, by 
reason of the law of primogeniture being enforced 
in order to retain their great ancestral estates in- 
tact, marriages between first-cousins have often 
been made a necessity. I might mention noble 
houses, whose ancestral records run back beyond 
the Norman invasion, whose children have fur- 
nished England with her orators, statesmen, and 
poets, and whose female members have been 
among the most beautiful, vivacious, and long- 
lived of the land, in which, nevertheless, for State 
and property considerations, marriage between 
cousins has been the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. I might adduce other illustrations equally to 
the point ; but those already given are enough to 
make the thoughtful pause before they pronounce 
judgment touching the extent and limitation of 
those laws which the all-wise Creator ordained to 
govern the propagation of the species. That a 
limit exists somewhere, is undoubtedly true ; but, 
just where the point at which we should stop is 
located, it is not so easy to affirm. Now, in re- 
spect to the horse, history, so far as it goes, seems 
to be in favor of inbreeding. Indeed, the evidence 
is unmistakable, and all tending in one direction. 
To begin with this country, and in the trotting 
family: the old Abdallah was the result of a cross 
between a half brother and sister: Manbrino and 
Amazonia, his sire and dam, being both gotten by 
imported Messenger. The old Hambletonian was 
by Messenger, out of a daughter of Messenger. 

One-Eye, the dam of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian’s 
dam, was again the result of a cross between a son 
and daughter of Messenger. Then, again, the 
Charles Kent mare, whose dam was the result of 
the incestuous union between the son and daughter 
of Messenger, was bred to Abdallah, the result of 
alike incestuous union ; and the result is Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian. Observe this order: A son and 
daughter of Messenger produce Abdallah,—this 
certainly is as close inbreeding, almost, as one can 
have,—and the result is the most famous horse of 
his family: and he gets a son, when bred to his 
cousin, that fpunds a family whose fame is known 
the world over. If we should goto the English 
stud-books, a list of any required length might be 
made out, all going to show that inbreeding,—even 
to the degree of incestuous union,—when Jroperly 
directed by the breeder, has been, and may be the 
means of producing horses of a degree of excel- 
lence otherwise unattainable. Observe the empha- 
sized words, because the limitation they mark out 
touching this matter is a very significant one. The 
rule, as | understimd the matter, should be this: 





When inbreeding closely, allow the union to take 
place only between perfect animals. Never forget 
that the same law which enables you not only to 
keep alive, but to increase, the average excellence 
of their ancestors and themselves, at the same 
time operates to the perpetuation, in an exaggera- 
ted form, of all vices and faults. Deficiencies as 
well as excellences, base as truly as noble qualities 
will have a double chance of becoming dominant. 
If one parent alone is vicious, then the offspring 
may be good-natured ; but, if both parents be vi- 
cious, then will the foal be sure to be an ugly brute 
anyway. This is the law which makes all close in- 
breeding hazardous, and impossible for the average 
breeder to follow out. I recommend it, therefore, 
only in those cases where both of the intended 
parents are perfect animals. Having such animals 
I should breed fearlessly in and in. Nevertheless, 
even in this case, I should out-cross occasionally, 
and afterward breed back again to the original 
stock. By this method, as I conceive, great bene- 
fit might be derived, and all peril shunned. 


BISMARCK’S RELIGIOUS VIEWS. 





URING the past summer a letter appeared 

in the New York World purporting to give 
an account of an interview with Count Bismarck 
in the course of which the German Chancellor was 
represented as declaring himself at war not with 
Rome merely, but with Christianity, and identify- 
ing himself with the most virulent skepticism in 
religious matters. The substance of the letter 
was widely copied by the press, and occasioned 
much surprise in the public mind, though among 
the more careful thinkers the truthfulness of the 
account was seriously questioned. Not long after 
its appearance a Dr. Berdan, formerly professor in 
New York University, addressed a letter to Count 
Bismarck, inclosing a copy of the Wor/a’s letter, 
and asking if it were a truthful report of his views. 
To this Bismarck sent the following answer, which 
was forwarded from Dresden to the New York 
Herald, and has recently been published in that 
paper : 

“Dr. BERDAN:—I received your communica- 
tion with many thanks. So many falsehoods are 
told on my account that I am not astonished at 
this barefaced invention. I do not know if there 
are people stupid enough to believe such things ; 
but one thing is certain, I never had with any one 
a conversation of an import similar to that to 
which you refer. There can consequently not 
even be a misunderstanding alleged or a pretext © 
for that falsehood. But it strikes me that the 
phrase ‘to crush Rome in order to crush Chris- 
tianity’ very plainly shows the source and purpose 
of that calumny. 

“ That my convicticns and my belief are the 
opposite of what that fable puts in my mouth, no 
man in Germany doubts, and also in America peo- 
ple will say that if one were so God-forsaken as to 
think so he would hardly be fool enough thus to 
talk. Vv. BISMARCK.” 


7 women could scarcely be more unlike than 
were my two grandmothers, and yet I dearly 
loved them both. My first recollections of Grand- 
mother Ray, carry me back to the years when we 
—father, mother, one chubby sister and myself— 
lived on a large farm in the town of Y. Our old 
house, browned and dilapidated by age, stood at 
the end of a long shady lane. Of all the people 
who were wont to visit us in our secluded country- 
seat, none were half so welcome to my youthful 
heart as Grandmother Ray. She was then living 
in the city of X., some twelve miles distant. 
‘Coming events cast their shadows before 
them ”—and I knew when a visit from Grand- 
mother was at hand by certain changes in the house- 
hold arrangements. Pies, cakes and tarts were 
baked in unusual quantities and carefully stored on 
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the upper pantry-shelf; tempting jars of preserves 
and sweetmeats were produced from some unknown 
corner; the best linen and china tea-set were 
brought forward to be ready for use at a moment’s 
notice. 

On the appointed day I was dressed in a pretty 
blue bombazine and white “josey apron,” and sent 
to watch at the window and inform mamma the mo- 
ment a carriage should appear at the end of the 
lane. There never was a more faithful watcher. 
I mind me now the flutter I was in as I stood with 
my flushed face pressed against the window-pane, 
peering out into the distant landscape with eager, 
impatient gaze, straining my eyes till they ached, to 
catch a glimpse of the expected vehicle. Every 
movable object became to my excited vision, 
“Grandma’s coach,” until I was almost weary with 
disappointment. 


At last a handsome black coach with silver orna- 
ments, glittering lamps on either side, and a pom- 
pous driver, turned down the lane, and I was re- 
lieved from duty. Mamma hurriedly drew the 
Jarge easy-chair from the parlor and put the tea to 
“ drawing,” and hastened to tire door to receive her 
guest. The coach stopped under the Balm-of-Gil- 
ead trees in front, and Grandmother Ray, with joy- 
ful greetings, was quickly ushered into the house. 
In a few moments she was quietly seated in the 
great chair with Dolly in her lap, and me ona foot- 
stool beside her, while mother made ready the 
supper. 

Grandmother Ray possessed an ample, well- 
rounded figure, a florid complexion and a genteel 
deportment at the age of seventy. She dressed 
becomingly, in fabrics rich and handsome. She 
wore a front peruke, a white lace cap jauntily 
trimmed, and what I never forgot, two pairs of 
spectacles, which alternated from her eyes to her 
frontlet. She always carried a blue bead-bag on 
her left arm, for which I felt a particular affection 
on account of sundry “goodies” which it often 
contained. Her manners were graceful and easy, 
her voice pleasing and her language well cho- 
sen. She gave a peculiar accent to her words, 
and inflected her sentences differently from any 
person I have ever heard. I used to listen with 
childish admiration to the dialogues between her 
and my mother, and afterward would try to mouth 
my words as she did hers. But I never succeeded. 
Every syllable that fell from her lips was clearly 
articulated, every sentence that she uttered sounded 
like a cadence in music. I think the fact of her 
being a descendant of the Teutonic race (a matter 
in which she had no little pride), accounts for the 
singular but very charming accent that she had. 

I never saw Grandmother idle, and yet I never 
knew her to perform any manual labor except knit- 
ting. All day long she sat in the big arm-chair, 
with her fingers busily going, and when not con- 
versing, she was perusing a book which lay in her 
lap. While thus occupied she allowed me to inter- 
rupt her with my childish prattle, and often entered 
into my projects for sport with genuine interest. 
Sometimes she would spend hours in teaching me 
to pronounce long words as I read to her from 
some favorite story-book. Or again, if she heard 
me singing over the songs I had learned at school, 
it was her pleasure to sing them with me, fre- 
quently stopping to correct my intonation. She 
was a fine singer and she taught me many songs 
that to this day 1 sing as I then learned them. 
During the long winter evenings when she was 
with us, she kept me awake with stories, of which 
she had an inexhaustible store. She it was who 
patiently taught me to knit; she said I was old 
enough to be of use (I was then six years old), and 
proposed to take it upon herself to teach me this 
branch of housewifery. I was eager to learn, and 
I had watched her so many times, that I antici- 
pated no difficulty in mastering the accomplish- 





ment at once. But my patience was soon ex- 
kausted, and I would gladly have been released 
from the task; but Grandmother was relentless. 
I “never could learn younger,” she said, and 
continued her drill. All unheeding my careless 
fingers which dropped as many stitches as they 
looped ; all unmindful of my impetuous tears, even- 
ing after evening she called me to her and kindly 
but firmly continued her “ knitting lessons,” until I 
had learned to knit “around” without letting down 
a stitch. I soon became ambitious, and with her 
for instructor, could boast of “ knitting a stocking 
before I was seven years old.” 

Those were gala days for me, when Grandmother 
brightened our home with her presence. Not alone 
tor the lavish gifts her generous pockets contained 
did I prize her visits ; but for herself and her quiet 
loving spirit. Although city-bred and aristocratic 
in many of her notions, she was a most de- 
vout Christian. She was a great reader of the 
Bible ; and my earliest recollection of her, is of 
hearing her read from the great family Bible, the 
story of Elisha increasing the widow’s oil, and 
raising the Shunammite’s son. These stories, to- 
gether with the pictures illustrating them, have 
always been associated with Grandmother and that 
great leather-bound Bible, a book so large that it 
had _ to lie on two chairs when I looked at the pic- 
tures. Grandmother was a sincere believer in the 
efficacy of prayer. She used to advocate it 
strongly on all occasions. How many times have I 
heard her say if persons would only pray to God 
in faith, he would answer their prayers. I have 
heard her discourse eloquently on this subject to 
my mother and the neighbors who were present. 
She used to talk to me about “ praying to the Lord,” 
and I do not remember to have gone to sleep with- 
out first saying my evening prayer. 

And here I am reminded of an event that I still 
remember with surprise and gratitude. One day 
while I was playing with a small gold locket given 
me by an aunt, I lost it. I was very much fright- 
ened and knew not what to do. After a long 
and fruitless search in the grass, it suddenly 
occurred to me what Grandmother had so often 
said about prayer. I immediatély dropped on my 
knees, and shutting my eyes, said, “ O Lord, will 
you please help me find my locket? I will be 
real good if you only will.” I opened my eyes and 
right on a board by an apple-tree within reach, lay 
my shining little locket. A more mischievious 
“harum-scarum ” child than I was, can seldom be 
found, yet this incident made a deep impression 
on my mind ; from that hour I never once doubted 
the existence of a God. My natural impulsiveness 
made trouble for my friends and suffering for my- 
self, but there was established in my heart a belief 
in God stronger than my greatest fault, and it has 
carried me through every trial that I have since 
encountered. 

Toa praying Grandmother and an earnest mother 
am I indebted for thus early instilling into my 
heart a belief in the living God. A richer inherit- 


ance they could not have bequeathed, had they 


possessed the wealth of Croesus. GITANO. 


ASBESTUS. 





Of all the substances which at the beginning were 
stored up in the rocks awaiting man’s discovery and 
application to his various necessities, few have been 
found more difficult to obtain, more baffling to any 
investigation of their properties or more of a puzzle as 
to their proper mode of manufacture, than this, the 
most unique of all minerals, asbestus. It has qualities 
which are peculiar to itself alone; and the wonder is 
that a material, the uses of which were known and 
applied ages ago, and which bids fair to become of 
great value and importance in the arts, should not long 
ere this have been thoroughly understood and utilized. 
Asbestus is a fnineral, but in appearance it much resem- 





bles an organic substance. It comes into the market in 
small wood-like blocks or chips distinctly fibrous in 
texture, of a soapy smoothness to the touch, and in 
color all shades of white, according to quality; the 
finest having a luster like that of satin. It occurs in 
the serpentine formation of rocks, in veins large and 
small, whence it is extracted by tunneling and blasting 
in the usual way. As is well known the chief value of 
asbestus lies in its indestructibility. Ordinary heat and 
cold, however, have no effect upon it, and long exposure 
to the weather works not the slightest change. It is 
impervious to moisture and insensible todecay. Plunged 
into the most powerful acids it suffers not the slightest al- 
teration. Indeed, so unassailable is it by any known sol- 
vent that its chemical components can only be ascer- 
tained by blow-pipe analysis. Its principal constituents 
are silica, iron, and magnesium with traces of manganese, 
lime and soda. It can be picked to pieces and made 
as light and buoyant as feathers, and by crushing its 
thready filaments a coarse kind of cloth can be woven. 
An excellent quality of paper can also be made from 
it. But its most extensive and valuable application at 
the present time is in the form ot steam packing. 
This industry is carried on in the city of Glasgow 
where its manufacture has been made a special study. 
It should be said, however, that though asbestus is ob- 
tained from more than a hundred mines in different 
parts of the world, having always the same general 
characteristic of indestructableness, yet it is found 
that the production of each locality differs from that 
of every other. There are at most but two varie- 
ties suitable to be made into cloth or paper, and the 
kinds adapted to the packing just mentioned, number 
no more. It is this variableness in composition that has 
made its general introduction hitherto so gradual, and 
attended with so much cost and labor. Now that the na- 
ture and peculiarities of asbestus are becoming better 
understood we may hope for a great enlargement of the 
sphere of its usefulness. There is no reason why it 
should not be used for tubs, boxes, wagon-bodies and 
even railway carriages, for it is something that will 
neither rot, burn, nor splinter; and in toughness and 
durability it has no rival. J. 


THE NEWS. 

King Victor Emanuel is visiting the Emperor Francis 
Joseph at Vienna. 

President Grant has appointed November 27th as 
Thanksgiving day. 

It is estimated that the surplus wheat crop of Minne- 
sota for 1873 in its transportation to market will fill 
100,000 cars. 


The Hon. John P. Hale, whose life was despaired of 
a few weeks ago, is again becoming hale and hearty, and 
his permanent recovery is expected. 


At a late trial of the Gatling gun at Fortress Monroe 
six hundred shots were fired in a minute and a half, 
five hundred and thirty-four of which struck the target. 
This gun has proved itself superior to all other guns of 
its character, especially at ranges beyond two hundred 
yards. 


The Apache chief Delchie at the head of 1,000 warriors 
lately left the reservation in Arizona on a marauding 
raid. A small detachment of cavalry sent in pursuit 
overtook them after a ride of one hundred miles. A 
sharp engagement followed in which the Indians were 
defeated and scattered with a loss of fourteen warriors 
killed. 


Dr. Otto Oberheimer, an eminent physician of Ber- 
lin, died last month of cholera, contracted during a 
series of experiments with the excreta of cholera patients. 
He is reported to have intentionally inoculated himself 
with the infected fluids in order to study the modes of 
contagion, and even on his death-bed persisted in making 
microscopic examinations of his own blood. 


On Saturday Oct. 11th, ex- Representative M. F. Con- 
way of Kansas made a murderous attack on ex-Senator 
Pomeroy of Kansas, by firing three shots of a revolver 
at him near the corner of New York avenue and 14th 
street, Washington city. One of the bullets missed, one 
grazed the Senator’s head, and one penetrated his cloth- 
ing inflicting a slight wound. No cause is known for the 
attempted murder, and it is supposed that Conway is 
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partially insane. He was released on $10,000 bail 
when the surgeons reported in court that Senator Pome- 
roy was but slightly injured. 


On Saturday, Oct. 11th, the Intransigente fleet of four 
vessels of war made an attempt to break through the 
Government blockade off Cartagena harbor. Gen. 
Contreras and members of the Junta were on board the 
Numancia, flag-ship of the rebel fleet.. The fight lasted 
two hours when the Intransigente fleet was defeated and 
driven back to Cartagena ina disabled condition. A 
special to the London Times says Gen. Ceballos has 
ordered the people living in the neighborhood of Car- 
tagena to quit their houses, as a general bombardment 
by sea and land will soon be opened. 


The last monthly circular of the American Silk Associa- 
tion contains some interesting statistics in regard to the 
importation of raw silk through San Francisco. Before 
1870 the silk importations in that city were hardly worth 
caentioning. In September of that year the importation 
there was 120 packages valued at $60,000, against 435 
packages valued at $316,972 received at New York. 
For the same month the next year the importations at 
San Francisco were valued at $561 000, while those at 
New York were $177,277. In September 1872 the differ- 
euce was still greater against New York, the importa- 
tions at San Francisco standing at $393,025 to $202,586 
at New York. During the present year there has been 
a falling off in the importation of raw silk in both cities 
but the relative values remain about the same. 


Wall street was again convulsed by a heavy fall in 
stocks on Tuesday, Oct. 14th. The cause of this second 
decline in prices is thought by some prominent finan- 
ciers to be the proceedings in the United States Circuit 
Cour: against the house of Grennell & Co., and by 
others the blame is laid upon Commodore Vanderbilt 
for his refusal to repay the loan of the Union Trust Co. 
of one and three-fourths millions and so save that com- 
pany from failure. However that may be, there has 
been a very heavy fall in the Vanderbilt stock, notably, 
New York Central, Lake Shore and Western Union. 
The shrinkage in value of these three stocks is estimat- 
ed at fifty millions, since the outbreak of the panic, involv- 
ing a heavy personal loss to Vanderbilt of several mil- 
lions. On Wednesday the injunction granted by Judge 
Blatchford restraining the sale of stock in the case of 
Grennell & Co, was dissolved, which fact, together with 
the prompt payment of the $3,600,000 dividend of the 
New York Central, produced a reaction and prices rose 
trom one to six per cent. as promptly as they had fallen. 
New York Central, which had fallen to 82, and Harlém 
to 100, rose respectively to 87 and 106, and other stocks, 
in proportion, 


ROMAN LAW AND THEOLOGY. 





There is no branch of knowledge which has been so 
little affected by Roman law as Metaphysics. Discus- 
sions upon metaphysical questions were conducted in 
Greek, or in a dialect constructed to give expression to 
Greek conceptions. The problems of Metaphysics 
which have been most strongly agitated in Western 
Europe, betray a legal parentage. No Greek-speaking 
people has ever been seriously perplexed by the ques- 
tion of free will and necessity. No such people ever 
showed the smallest capacity for producing a philosophy 
of law. The problem of free will arises when we con- 
template a metaphysical conception under a legal as- 
pect. ‘This conception was theological before it became 
philosophical. Note the difference between the various 
topics of theological speculation in the two branches of 
the Roman Empire. ‘The Greek mind engaged in pro- 
found controversies as to the divine person, the divine 
substance and the divine nature. The Western Church 
discussed the nature of sin, and its transmission by in- 
heritance, the atonement, the antagonism between free 
will and divine Providence. Why are these problems 
so strikingly different? We answer unhesitatingly that 
in the West, theological speculation had passed from a 
region of Greek metaphysics to Roman law. The sub- 
stratum of law in Western theology lies exceedingly 
deep. Though for a time its doctrines were almost 
buried under Aristotelian philosophy, yet at the Refor- 
mation they were extricated. It is difficult to say 
whether the system of Calvin or of Arminius has the 
more marked legal character.—Dwight’s /ntroduction 
to Maine’s “ Ancient Law.” 





THE NEW YORK HERALD. 





HE Herald of to-day—everybody knows its 

mammoth size, its acres of advertisements, 
its telegrams from all quarters of the globe, its 
stupendous enterprise and audacity. It is worth 
the while to see the beginnings of this famous 
paper, and this one can now do, for Frank Leslie 
has printed an exact fac-simile of the first Hera/d. 
The Morning Herald, May 6, 1835. No. 1, vol. 1, 
as thus reproduced isa tiny, four-paged paper of 
just the size of the CiRcULAR. The type is rather 
small and there are but four columns to the page, 
making sixteen columns in all; and of these only 
two are devoted to advertisements! Half of these 
two columns are taken up with advertisements of 
other papers, as Zhe Mew Yorker, begun the 
22d of March previous, by Horace Greeley & Co. ; 
and Zhe Ladies’ Companion and La Revue Fran- 
¢aise. Newspaper notices of Sears’s “ Chart of the 
World” takes up more than half acolumn, while the 
announcements of the Liverpool Packets—this 
was years before the first steamship crossed the 
ocean—occupy the space of a dozen lines! The 
departures of the Hudson River steamboats have 
perhaps fourteen lines devoted to them at the bot- 
tom of a column! In the line of “ Help wanted ” 
one solitary houskeeper advertises for a girl to do 
‘‘general housework.” One lady teacher desires 
pupils. Three houses are “‘ To Let,” and one pri- 
vate family advertises “ rooms for gentlemen, with 
breakfast and tea.” The “ Union Races” occupy 
four lines at the bottom of acolumn! Under the 
heading of Police Reports, etc., we have the latest 
domestic news. In this column are ove steamboat 
explosion and ove murder. Five lines elsewhere 
tell us of balloonascensions. “A Mr. Wise ascended 
from Philadelphia. We have seen no pun yet on 
his name.” 

Under the heading “ Theatrical Chit-Chat,” For- 
rest and Sheridan Knowles are mentioned. Fan- 
ny Kemble, a “ bright particular star” then on the 
stage, had created a great sensation. Celeste was 
the favorite dancer. 

The ‘‘Fashion article” is confined to a small 
corner at the foot of the first page. To show to 
what a hight of luxury and fashion things were 
growing, it mentions that “ s¢/ver forks were to be 
used at Rockaway and West Point hotels, the com 
ing summer.” 

“ Late and Important from Europe” heads 
about a column of matter, and reports news re- 
ceived by the latest Packet Ship from Cork, up to 
the 8th of April; that is, a month back. William 
Fourth was then King of England, and Victoria a 
girl of “sweet sixteen.” 

The editorial matter is crisp and sparkling, and 
shows the industry, originality and enterprise that 
starting from so small a beginning have made the 
Herald of to-day what itis. In an article on the 
Empire State it boasts of a city population of 260, 
000, of sixteen daily papers which issue 17,000 large, 
and 25,000 small papers, of a city government ex- 
pending a million and a-half dollars a year, and 
closes with a triumphant sneer at Athens, Sparta, 
and Rome—‘“ mere shadows to New York as she 
is and means to be.” To this New York city the 
He: ald makes its bow, and with the audacity which 
characterizes genius and success, commits itself 
with “perfect confidence in its capacity to furnish a 
paper that will seldom pall on the appetite—one 
that wanting the mere expansion which many jour- 
nals possess, will try to make it up in industry, 
good-taste, brevity, variety, point, piquancy and 
cheapness.” M. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner with- 
out meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cts, 


Photographs of F. H. Noyes for sale at this 
office. Price 25 cts. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, K1 Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price- 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, {T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 

receipt of price.) 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 

The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 


editior : with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘** New America,” ‘*Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 

Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 

Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 

Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,” “Dixon and his 
Copyists,”’ ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,”’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ‘* Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. Trusner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,”’ and the “‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above; 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS. 

No, 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


